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attitude derives from darkness rather than from any
light old or new. But this is to forget that it is merely
an extension of the European view that human life is
sacred to a conviction, justified by a belief in Pantheism
and the transmigration of the soul, that #//life is sacred,
It is to forget, too, that many peasants feel towards
their cattle as the typical Englishman feels towards his
horse. 'When a bullock has worked ten years for me/
said a cultivator we met, 'am I to sell it because it can
work no longer ? I am not so entirely without pity as
that/1

Enough has perhaps been said to show, firstly, that The Future
there4is in India an unusually close connexion between
economics and religion, and secondly, that the nature of
the connexion varies with the religion.  With Islam,
religion has largely dictated to economics; but with
Hinduism economics dictated to religion till the Brah-
min arose and set economics like a fly in the amber of
the Brahminic religion, where it has stayed for over
2,000 years.  Now new and powerful economic forces
are at work and the boundaries between economics and
religion, once regarded as immutable, are slowly begin-
ning to move. Hinduism is faced with the question of
the cow, and Islam with the questions of interest and
pardah, and sooner or later both must face the question
of birth control, if an escape is desired from the poverty
of the past, for at present men are multiplying too fast
to be anything but poor.  In the past, both Hinduism
and Islam cared little whether a man was rich or poor.
That he must live was of course admitted, but that he
required anything more than the bare necessities of life
was never seriously considered. The Hindu was taught
to regard the material world as Maya, and the Muham-
madan to fix his mind upon the compensations of para-
dise. The justification for this attitude was that poverty
appeared inevitable and custom inexorable.  But now
the spread of .road, rail, and canal is mitigating the one,